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Overview & Key Findings 


Educators & the 
Importance of Reading 


There is no debate among teachers and principals: 
access to books and time for reading are important 
for their students’ learning. To promote literacy, 
educators employ a variety of strategies, many 
of which differ by grade, both inside and outside 
the classroom. 


| Overview & Key Findings 


The overwhelming majority of teachers and 
principals agree that “providing year-round access 
to books at home is important to enhancing student 
achievement” (96%) and that “students should 
have time during the school day to read a book of 
their choice independently” (94%). (Page 12) 


In school, teachers are most likely to promote 
reading by talking with their students about literacy 
and the books they read, as well as encouraging 
use of the school library. (Page 13) 


THE IMPORTANCE 
OF READING 
are 


Outside of school, teachers are most likely to 
encourage summer reading and make books 
available to take home during the year. Principals 
are more likely than teachers to host or participate 
in a book fair and make books available for students 
over the summer. (Page 14) 


Each activity to promote reading among students 
is more likely to occur in elementary schools and 
many are more likely to occur in high-poverty 
schools. (Pages 15-17) 
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Teachers and principals have observed that 
independent reading offers many benefits 
to students, especially increased skills and 
engagement; however, educators face barriers 
when trying to allocate time to independent 
reading, even as many wish it occurred more 
often. 


| Overview & Key Findings 


While 77% of teachers set time aside for 
independent reading/read aloud, only 36% do 
this every school day. When this occurs, students 
spend 22 minutes on average engaging in 
independent reading/read aloud. (Page 21) 


Nearly two in three teachers (63%) wish 
independent reading/read aloud time occurred 
more often, and these teachers cite demands 
of the curriculum as the primary barrier to 
preventing independent reading from occurring 
more frequently (90%). (Page 24) 


LIBRARY 


The overwhelming majority of teachers (91%) 
prefer to use a combination of engaging print 
and digital resources for instruction rather than a 
basal textbook, and 97% of principals share this 
preference. (Page 26) 


Four in ten principals (39%) report not having a 
full-time school librarian, and 27% of schools are 
only able to add books to their libraries once a 
year or less often. (Pages 27 & 28) 
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Reading & the 
Home-to-School 
Connection 


Most educators believe that encouraging reading 
at home is important for family engagement, yet 
many believe this encouragement is not happening 
enough and that access to books at home is not 
adequate. To support families, educators agree 
that schools need to play a role in providing access 
to books at home, but need more robust classroom 
libraries to accomplish this. 


| Overview & Key Findings 


Seven in 10 educators (69%) say encouraging 
reading at home is among the most important 
things they do to help families be engaged with 
children’s learning, yet only 51% say this is 
happening to the degree it should. (Page 31) 


About half of educators (46%) say their students 
do not have adequate access to fiction or non- 
fiction books at home. This varies by school 
poverty level with 69% of educators in high- 
poverty schools vs. 20% of educators in low- 
poverty schools saying the same. (Page 32) 


Nine in 10 educators (91%) agree that schools play 
an important role in expanding access to books 
at home and educators in elementary schools are 
most likely to strongly agree. (Page 33) 


Many teachers’ classroom libraries contain more 
than 150 books (41%), but 31% have fewer than 
50 books to serve their students during the school 
year. (Page 34) 


Among all classroom libraries, relevancy may be 
lacking. Regardless of classroom library size, most 
educators are in need of culturally relevant titles 
(54%), books published in the last 3-5 years 
(51%), multiple copies of popular titles (48%), 
high-interest, low-reading-level books (48%), 
and magazines (48%). (Page 35) 


Nearly four in 10 teachers (37%) cannot update 
their libraries more than every couple of years, if 
ever. (Page 36) 
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Summer 
Reading 


Educators encourage summer reading among 
students to help them improve their literacy skills 
over the summer break, with the public library 
serving as a critical resource for students to 
access books while school is out. 


| Overview & Key Findings 


More than six in 10 educators (64%) promote 
literacy among students by encouraging summer 
reading—particularly those in elementary schools 
(77% vs. 53% and 43% in middle and high schools, 
respectively). (Page 39) 


Educators say the public library is the number one 
source of access to books for kids over the summer 
(77%). Additional sources, though less frequently 
cited, include families purchasing books for their 
children (40%), teachers providing books to take 
home (22%), and schools and districts providing 
books to take home (17%). (Page 40) 
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Elementary School Teacher, I/linois 


Educators’ Agreement with Statements 


Base: Total Teachers & Principals Combined 


Whether at home or in school, both 
teachers and principals believe in 
the power of reading in support 


Providing year-round access to books 
at home is important to enhancing 
student achievement 


of students. 
96% 57% Agree Strongly 
Teachers & Agree/Agree 
Principals Strongly 39% Agree 


4% Disagree 


| hope to contribute 
positively to my school’s 
reading program effort 
by continuing to make 


0% Disagree Strongly 


Students should have time during the 
school day to read a book of their choice 
independently 


my classroom library 

available to my students, 
and communicating with 
students regularly about 
their interests in and the 


importance of reading. Teachers & 94% 49% Agree Strongly 
Elementary School Teacher, Principals Agree/Agree 45% Agree 
Maryland Strongly 


6% Disagree 


0% Disagree Strongly 


Q. We’d like to know to what extent you may agree or disagree with some sentiments about 
your profession. 
See Appendix B for full question responses. 
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Activities Teachers Do to Promote Reading Among Students 
In-School Items Shown 


Teachers, especially those who 
teach literacy/reading, employ 
many strategies to promote literacy Pals neice ep euae 4 

: importance of reading | 
among students, with a focus 


on talking about books and the Talk with students about the | 


importance of reading. Principals books they read for fun | 
are just as likely as teachers to also goo Sopa eee eee ee nese. eS een 
engage in literacy by talking with Encourage students to_ | 


students about the importance use the school library | 
of reading, the books students 
read and encouraging use of the 
school library. 


Provide time for students to read on 
their own 


We try to encourage Teachers who teach literacy/reading 
families to attend literacy 
nights and send books 
home with kids. 


Teachers who do not teach literacy/reading 


Elementary School Principal, Q. Which of the following do you personally do as a way to promote reading among your students? 
Oklahoma See Appendix B for full question responses. 
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To support literacy outside of school, 
teachers and principals encourage 
summer reading, talk with families 
about the importance of reading 
and make books available to take 
home during the school year. 


Principals are more likely than 
teachers to: 


¢ Participate in or host a school 
book fair (72% vs. 41%) 


¢ Make books available for 
students over the summer 
(40% vs. 25%) 


¢ Talk with families about 
the importance of reading 
(67% vs. 48%) 


¢ Make books available to 
take home during the 
school year (73% vs. 57%) 


Additionally, 47% of 
principals say they encourage 
teachers to send home 
children’s book order flyers. 
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Activities Teachers Do to Promote Reading Among Students 


Home-to-School Items Shown 
Encourage summer reading 


Make books available for students to 
take home during the school year 
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Encourage families to 
visit the public library 


Participate inorhosta | 
school book fair 


Send home children’s 
book order flyers 


Make books available for students to 
take home during the summer 


Participate in or host 
family literacy nights 


Teachers who teach literacy/reading 


Teachers who do not teach literacy/reading 


60% 


Total 


57% 


Total 


48% 


Total 


46% 


Total 


41% 


Total 


36% 


Total 


25% 


Total 


23% 


Total 


Q. Which of the following do you personally do as a way to promote reading among your students? 


See Appendix B for full question responses. 


Strategies used by teachers and 
principals to encourage reading 
in school differ by grade level. 


We start with a 
classroom read-aloud 
on the first day of 
school. No matter what 
background my students 
have come from, they 

all learn and build on 
their listening skills, 
stamina, predicting and 
discussion skills. 


Elementary School Teacher, 
North Dakota 
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Activities Educators Do to Promote Reading Among Students 
Base: Total Teachers & Principals Combined 


In-School Items 


83% 82% 
77% 


Read aloud to students Talk with students about Encourage students 
the importance of reading to use the school library 


76% 


65% oe” 


55% 


Talk with students about Provide time for students 
the books they read for fun to read on their own 


| Elementary School | Middle School | High School 


Q. Which of the following do you personally do as a way to promote reading among your students? 
See Appendix B for full question responses. 


Activities Educators Do to Promote Reading Among Students 
Base: Total Teachers & Principals Combined 
Home-to-School Items 
Strategies that are used to make 
the home-to-school connection 
around literacy also differ 
by grade. 


= 74% 
‘Oo 9 
slot 69% 


10% 
My teachers engage parents 
in learning activities Encourage Talk with families about Make books available Participate in or host 
that they can do with summer reading the importance of their for students to take home school book fair 
children reading during the school year 


their children at family 65% 


62% 


literacy nights. 


Elementary School Principal, 


Virginia 45% 


33% 


6% 6% 
Encourage Send home/ Participate in or host Make books available for 
families to visit encourage teachers to family literacy nights students to take home 
the public library send home children’s during the summer 


book order forms 


| Elementary School | Middle School | High School 


Q. Which of the following do you personally do as a way to promote reading among your students? 
See Appendix B for full question responses. 
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Activities Educators Do to Promote Reading Among Students, by School Poverty Level 


Base: Total Teachers & Principals Combined 


In high-poverty schools, teachers 
and principals are more likely than 
educators in low-poverty schools ahha 
to engage in activities to promote 
reading among students. 


9, 
59% 56% 


55% 


48% 47% 


Students in the whole Read aloud to students Talk with families about Encourage families to 
country need dedicated the importance of their visit the public library 
teachers and principals. Eere ean 


The first step is to get 
books to all schools and 
students to promote 1% 42% 
reading. A child who 36% 36% 

cannot read will not 
succeed. 


40% 


29% has 
() 


Elementary School Teacher, 


Louisiana 
Send home/encourage Make books available for Participate in or host 
teachers to send home students to take home family literacy nights 
children’s book order forms during the summer 


| Low Poverty | Mid-low Poverty | Mid-high Poverty | High Poverty 


Q. Which of the following do you personally do as a way to promote reading among your students? 
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Elementary School Teacher, Florida 


“The time I spend on independent reading is sometimes seen as frivolous 
by others, but | view it as one of the most valuable things we do.” 


High School Teacher, South Carolina 


Educators’ Agreement with Statement: 
Students should have time during the school day to read a 
book of their choice independently 


In total, the vast majority of Total Teachers 

educators (94%) agree that : 

students should have time during Teacharewheteck. | 

the school day to read a book of literacy/reading | 

their choice independently. This pono ec sone ec ee ec ec ec eee eee eee ee : 


. i 89% 
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and subject taught. teach literacy/reading | 1% 


98% 
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Elementary School Teacher, 


Tennessee 
! 87% 
| Agree Strongly | Agree | Disagree Disagree Strongly 


Q. We'd like to know to what extent you may agree or disagree with some sentiments 
about your profession. 
See Appendix B for full question responses. 
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Amount of Time Teachers Set Aside During Class for 
Independent Reading and/or Read-Aloud Time 


While 77% of teachers set time 
aside for independent reading 


and/or read-aloud time, only 
! (eo) 3 
; % 
36% do this every school day. T7h% “Gr EVEry seneeh day 
On average, students who have Aside 23% 1-4 times a week 
the opportunity to engage in 
PP y gag 19% 2-3 times a month or less 


Teachers 


independent reading and/or read- 
aloud time spend 22 minutes on 
this activity. 


23% Never 


22 


SSS SSS ees SSS eS Ss SSH SSS a SSeS eas Minutes 
Independent readin 
p S Length of Time spent on average for 
fosters a love of reading, . independent reading/ 
peer discussions about 10=<90 minutes: | ln a 39% read-aloud time. 
literature, improvement 


of reading skills, and =a , 
provides time for me to 20-<30 minutes 34% 


work one-on-one with : 
30+ minutes | = 27% 


struggling students. 


Elementary School Teacher, 
Alaska 


Q. How often is time set aside during your class(es) for all of your students to be read aloud to/read 
a book of their choice independently? 


Q. How many minutes are set aside for your students to be read aloud to/read a book of their choice 


independently in your class(es) on days when this occurs? 
NOTE: PrekK-3 teachers saw “to be read aloud to.” All others saw “to read a book of their choice independently.” 


See Appendix B for expanded survey results. 
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Frequency of Time Teachers Set Aside During Class for 
Independent Reading and/or Read-Aloud Time 


Frequency of independent reading 
is higher in elementary schools 


and among teachers who teach feacherewnotese = 56% ye 5% 
literacy/reading | 


literacy/reading. 


Teachers who do not A : : : 
teach literacy/reading ' 14% | 16% 28% 47% 


| require independent : 


conferences during this time 
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their books. They develop 
their vocabulary and are Middle School 
able to better use the words : 
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in their own writing. . 


Elementary School Teacher, High School 7%| 14% 31% 47% 
Maryland 


| Every school day [ 1-4 times a week | 2-3 times a month or less [ Never 


Q. How often is time set aside during your class(es) for all of your students to be read aloud to/read 
a book of their choice independently? 

NOTE: PrekK-3 teachers saw “to be read aloud to.” All others saw “to read a book of their choice 
independently.” 
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Teachers’ Views on the Number of Teachers Who Are Making Time for 
Independent Reading Compared with Three Years Ago 


Base: Teachers Who Have Been in Their Current Schools for Three or More Years 


In total, 27% of teachers say 
more teachers in their schools 
are making time for independent 
reading, with teachers of literacy : 


and reading being more likely ee ee ae oe re as 
to identify this increase than literacy/reading | 3 y ? 


other teachers. 


Teachers who donot | 18% 54% 28% 
teach literacy/reading | a i : 


Elementary school 

teachers are more 

likely than their peers 

in other grade levels 

to say more teachers 

in their schools make 

time for independent | More teachers [ The same amount of teachers [ Fewer teachers 
reading (37%). Only 18% 

of elementary school 


teachers have seen ; Q. Compared with three years ago, do you see more, the same amount, or fewer teachers who 
fewer teachers do this. are doing each of the following in your school? 
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Nearly two in three teachers 
(63%) wish independent reading/ 
read-aloud time occurred more 
often. They identify demands of 
curriculum as the primary barrier 
to increased time spent on 
independent reading. 


| would love to see research 
or ideas about how | 
could fit reading time into 
my curriculum. 


High School Teacher, 
Illinois 
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Teachers’ Views on How Often Independent Reading/Read-Aloud 
Time Happens and the Barriers that Prevent These Activities 


Views on Independent Reading/Read-Aloud Time, 
Among Total Teachers 


| wish this occurred more often: fo 63% 


Barriers to Independent Reading/Read-Aloud Time, 
Among Teachers Who Wish it Occurred More Often 


The demands of the curriculum don’t ; 
allow enough ime A 20°. 


Independent reading is not considered an Sa a 
important use of class time at my school 19% 
We don’t have enough books that meet the = 17% 
needs of or that appeal to all students ! > 
| need help knowing how to incorporate [I 10% 
independent reading time into my instruction i 2 
| choose other strategies that! | é 
. ; 10% 
consider to be more effective 


We don’t have enough books — | J 9% 


Q. Which statement best describes your view on the amount of time students are read aloud to/ 
have to read a book of their choice independently during your class(es)? 


Q. Which of the following, if any, are barriers to having more independent reading/read aloud time 
in your class(es)? 
NOTE: Prek-3 teachers saw “time to read aloud to.” All others saw “independent reading time for your students.” 


Benefits of Independent Reading Time 


Base: Teachers Who Set Time Aside for Independent Reading & Principals and 
School Librarians with School-Wide Independent Reading Initiatives 


Educators cite increased skills and 
engagement as the main benefits Students’ skills have increased/ 
of independent reading ame students are achieving more 
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Students are empowered and engaged 
with reading and learning 
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Students learn to love reading 
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A culture of sharing has been created among a 19% : 
students (among teachers only) ; 
aie epe co ere A culture of reading has been created ! a 9% 
thought of themselves 
as non-readers embrace ; Students have more opportunity to read a : 


reading and discover joy variety of books and to use the library 
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inside a book. | have seen 
Everyone gets a chance to read 
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them engage with characters 


and be eager to discuss the Teachers model behaviors (among 
elements of the story that principals & school librarians only) 


they see. | have also had 
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them ask to keep a book so 


they can read it over and Q. Teachers: Earlier in the survey you mentioned that time is set aside during your class(es) for students 
over again. to read a book of their choice independently during the school day. Please share some of the benefits 
High School Teacher, you have seen as a result of independent reading time being made available to your students. 
South Carolina Q. Principals/School Librarians: Earlier in the survey you mentioned that your school has a school- 


wide student independent reading time initiative. Please share some of the benefits you have 
seen as a result of its implementation. 


NOTE: Data are among educators who meet the conditions described above, and were randomly selected to 
answer the question and provided a response. n=347 teachers and n=205 principals & school librarians. 
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Student Reading Materials Teachers Purchase with Their Own Money, by 
Frequency of Independent Reading/Read-Aloud Time 


Teachers who set aside time for 
independent reading/read-aloud 
time more often are more likely 
to spend their own money on 83% 
reading materials for students/ 
their classroom libraries. 


Books for My School Guided Reading Materials 


36% 


91% of teachers prefer 
to use a combination 

of engaging print and 
digital resources for Teachers with Time Set Aside for Independent Reading 
instruction rather than a 
basal textbook. 


| Every school day | 1-4 times a week | Less often/never 


97% of principals share 


this preference. Q. Which of the following items, if any, have you purchased with your own money over the past 
year for school, classroom, or student use? 
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Types of Reading Materials Needed by Principals and 
School Librarians for Their School Libraries 


Base: Total Principals in Schools with School Libraries & School Librarians Combined 


School library needs vary by 


Middl High 
grade level. Total ~ Elementary iddle ig 


School School School 


1=YoYe) Cm limes iit-van lite | tele (=15 


Culturally relevant titles 


39% of principals eBooks 

report NOT having a full- 

time school librarian, yet Books with diverse characters 

82% say that having 

a school library with a High-interest, low-reading-level books 
certified school librarian 


is a critical resource. Graphic novels 
MUL a] 0) (=Mexe) 0) (-X-Mreoy im eLe) LVI t-lam aia (=1- 
Books published in the last 3-5 years 
Col ah ited dela me) am at (ead (olay (-19) 
Reference databases 


Magazines 


Q. What types of reading materials do you have in your school library and what types do you need, 
or need more of? 


eae =<-*-\ol late ml alesxelateye)| 


Twenty-seven percent of schools 
can only add books to their 
libraries once a year or less often. 
This is much more likely to be the 
case in high-poverty schools. 


School libraries are 
underfunded. As a result, 
we do not have sufficient 
funds to stock our shelves 
with new, popular titles. 


Middle School Teacher, 
Alabama 


lu et-Y-Yeol [ate ml alsvelateye)| 


Frequency with Which Principals & School Librarians 
Say New Books Are Added to School Libraries 


Base: Total Principals in Schools with School Libraries & School Librarians Combined 


Low 
1 Le} ie} 
Poverty | 


oe 
overty 1 
Fore ; 
Poverty =: 
Hich  Pee 42% 
Poverty! : : 
| Monthly or more {| Quarterly [ Twice a year | Once a year or less 


Q. How often are new books added to your school library? 
NOTE: 5% of respondents selected “I don’t know” for this question. 
See Appendix B for expanded survey results. 


p{o¥ele iale msm a al 
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Most educators believe that encouraging reading 
hem avola atom oman) ele) a-]alunce)airclaaliNarcialelclel=laalciaimmnicle 
faatelaNva ol=li(onvZon sal icx-1arexele] eq lel 1an\-1alaicaarelmare]e)e\-laliale) 
enough and that access to books at home is not 
adequate. To support families, educators agree 
that schools need to play a role in providing 
access to books at home, but need more robust 


classroom libraries to accomplish this. 


mbsYol atele) mile) c=] a (=m) ale 
classroom libraries 
ral=\=e Mom of-Melllagsvals 


Successful strategies like home and up-to-date.” 


rg-veYol fate pm iaste[U(-velm llole-lavad ii seer lale| 
the idea that effort is the key to peeled nae eae 
KFT gal lalem al-t-ve Mi Kom eX-mo) ge) [-Tel X-Yo xe 11| 

Coxolantaalelaliai= a 


a[=y-\elal=) a> E& 


Elementary School Teacher, California 


wy alate eri = 


IN THEIR OWN WORDS... 


sid  Coy-j ao) mole] am x-¥-(el al-1a-w-14e-alomlin-\e-lon’mal(e | ais) 
throughout the year. They take the time to talk 
with their families and show them strategies 
Yale Mef-)aa(-s-m com o)(-\¥ar-] am aloleat-Mxomal-)|eMaal-\¢ 

fol ali te la-YaMMv(-¥r-] som ol gen’(ol-W-] | Mela uals Maatsl<-larel is 
they need to do the activities at home.” 


iad I ao) axe) a\ =e) mad al= move) aler=) a atom 
dats} mole] asi dU lol-lala-MeloM alo) am a-t-Ve| 
F-Yo(-Yo [Uf] 4-1 h’au ce) au da\=)| ame] -le(-™ (-)1(-) ome 


High School Teacher, South Dakota Elementary School Principal, Kentucky 


sd | WAVVLo) 0] (ol of-We] q-t-] mi Ko al-\V(-¥-[eXex-\-1- Ko Me| ¢-] nl e-Me) at=s-1\’ anv lale late) 
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Elementary School Principal, Ohio 


Comparison of Views on the Most Important Family Engagement 
Activities and Whether Each Is Happening to the Degree It Should 


Base: Total Teachers & Principals Combined 


Seven in ten educators say 
encouraging reading at home is 


9 
among the most important things i 


f 
f 
f 
i 82% 
to do to help families be engaged 51% Elementary School | : 
with children’s learning, yet only 69% 
51% say this is happening to — ees - _ : 
A x A , (J 
the degree it should. This gap is Middle School | 
oe pe . | 42% 
the most significant among high ee ee ; 
I i 
school educators. ! Siaeene : 49% 
Encourage reading Ign scnool : . 
aloud and/or \ 25% 
children’s independent H 
reading at home | 
ce) 
83% of teachers who | Among the most important | Happening to degree should 
teach literacy/reading 
feel this is among the 
most important activities 
d with 52% of ont : ” 
compared wi oo Q. Please select the activities that you feel are most important for educators to do to help families 
teachers who do not teach be engaged with their children’s learning. 
these subjects. Q. Which of these items do you believe are currently happening to the degree that they should at 


your school to help families support their children’s learning? 


fa nt-¥eYol late prs-ad al= Wm (od ant-tine isso! ploXo) Gro) al al-Yeialoyal 


Educators Who Say Their Students Do NOT Have Adequate Access 
to Books at Home, by School Poverty Level 


Base: Total Teachers & Principals Combined 


While educators are encouraging 
reading at home, access to books 


in the home is a challenge for many 69% 
students—particularly those in high- eeu 
poverty schools. 
9 0 
40% 46% 
Total 
son Educators 
135% of principals say 7 
community partners 


provide students with 
print or ebooks to create 
or grow home libraries. 


Access to fiction/nonfiction 
books at home 


| Low Poverty | Mid-low Poverty [ Mid-high Poverty [ High Poverty 


Q. For this question, please select the items that are NOT adequately available for your students. 
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Educators’ Agreement with Statement: Schools Play an 
Important Role in Expanding Access to Books at Home 


Base: Total Teachers & Principals Combined 


Most educators believe that schools 

need to play a role in providing 91% 
access to books at home; educators i fer 
in elementary schools are the most 

likely to strongly agree. 


28% Agree Strongly 


63% Agree 


Teachers & 
Principals 


8% Disagree 


1% Disagree Strongly 


32% of teachers who 
teach literacy/reading 

strongly agree compared ss wenn nnn nnn nnn n-ne === 
with 22% of teachers who t 


do not teach these subjects. 
: | sx | 6ox 


! 88% 


mace 


Q. Please indicate how much you agree or disagree with each statement. 
See Appendix B for full question responses. 
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Number of Books in Teachers’ Classroom Libraries 


Base: Total Teachers, Excluding School Librarians 


With 57% of teachers promoting 
reading by making books available 
for kids to take home, teachers need 
robust classroom libraries but most 
(54%) have fewer than 150 books to 


serve all their students throughout O books eal 1% 
the year—-with 31% of teachers PSS Sos an eres pusecaaniataatssaes ee : 
having fewer than 50 books. 1-49 books ! | 20% 
50-149 books ! SS 23% 

Average Number of pos ees SeakeRneenenadoosnasheonee po Stas soe aoe eb leaseetacasitss : 

Books in Teachers’ 150-249 books | Zi 15% 

Classroom Libraries aa a aT . 

250-499 books; Ea 12% 


Elementary 


School 500+ books 


pan Q. About how many books would you say you have in your classroom or personal library of books 
ee in for students to use? By this we mean a collection of books that are neither textbooks nor 
core instructional materials, and that are available to your students to read and reference. 
NOTE: 5% of teachers did not know the number of books in their libraries. They are not included in the chart. 
ote 
oo ee 93 
BOOKS 


| Reading & the Home-to-School Connection 


Types of Reading Materials Needed by Teachers for Their Classroom Libraries 


Base: Total Teachers, Excluding School Librarians 


Even classroom libraries that seem 

eo ; Elementary Middle High 
large may lack sufficient titles that Total : School 1 School } School 
are relevant to students’ needs. 
Also, while the overall need for 
more books is great, the types 


needed vary by grade level. Books published in the last 3-5 . 
years 


Culturally relevant titles 


MLL hale) (=meove) o} (-s-mrey mofo) ole tela ai aly 


High-interest, low-reading-level 
books 


Magazines 


Nonfiction or Fiction (Net) . . 


Elementary School Teacher, Books with diverse characters 
Kentucky 


(eT =) e) (om avon (=) (4 


={ofe) Cm limeldil-lantclile lero (= 


(-¥= YoYo) <} 


Reference databases 


Q. What types of reading materials do you have in your classroom or personal library for students 
to use and what types do you need, or need more of? 
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Frequency with Which Teachers Update Their Classroom Libraries 


Base: Teachers Who Have Classroom Libraries, Excluding School Librarians 


Nearly four in ten teachers (37%) 
cannot update their classroom 


of years, if ever. This varies by 


grade level. 
Elementar 
ees | 
I try to keep as man Middle 
books as possible in my choo 
library, especially if they’re ee eee eee eee 4 
in a series. | believe it also 
worlds and cultures that are 
different from their own. ° 
K-12 Teacher, 
Missouri | Monthly or more | 2-4 times a year | Once a year | Once every couple of years | Never 


Q. How often are you able to update or refresh your classroom or personal library of books for 
your students to use? 


See Appendix B for full question responses. 
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Educators encourage summer reading among 
Sine (-Valecmnom at) ommal-Vanmlaale)ce)\c-mual-l alik-leclenaes) <111S 
over the summer break, with the public library 
serving as a critical resource for students to 


access books while school is out. 


leads to quality 
ig=y-o(=1 a-m oc-t-Le [fale Mm ce) g 


pleasure is imperative.” 


@) 


Teachers & 


“Summer is a great time to help 
students, but that is where we 
find very limited funds.” 


Elementary School Principal, Pennsylvania 


Elementary School Principal, Texas 


maa lated| ee] i= 


IN THEIR OWN WORDS... 


“Students can more easily learn to love 
reading when they are given an opportunity 
to read books that they enjoy. This is one of 
the most critical elements for students to 
ox=Yeve]aal= me lorele Ma -t-(e (1 e-em 


od =\V(-Ya We a=) [ULeat-] al ma -v-(ol-1a-M-1a-M-valecolel g-le[-te mm ohVmi dal) 
opportunity to read to themselves or with a 
partner. As a result, enthusiasm for reading 
seems to be on the rise. Students enjoy talking 
ixomaat-W-]exoliamaat-viaia-y-\ellatem-laleMiat-lalatemaat-via 

Fe} Kt-4 a oLeXe) emcYolaal-M=\(-1aM-Vanr-li maatmelUlalare Mm dal-) 
summer to let me know what they are reading.” 

Middle School Teacher, Wisconsin 


Elementary School Teacher, Washington, D.C. 
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Elementary School Teacher, Illinois 


Percentage of Educators Who Say They Encourage Summer Reading 


Base: Total Teachers & Principals Combined 


Sixty-four percent of educators 
promote literacy among students 
by encouraging summer reading— 


77% 
particularly those in elementary 
schools. 
53% re) 
ww 64% 
Total 
Educators 
77% of teachers who 
teach literacy/reading 
encourage summer reading 
compared with 41 % of 
teachers who do not teach pos seancieecssacencpcass—shseace 4 


these subjects. 


| Elementary School fl Middle School | High School 


Q. Which of the following do you personally do as a way to promote reading among your students? 
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Ways Students Get Access to Books During Summer Break 


Base: Total Teachers & Principals Combined 


Educators say the public library is 
the number one source of access 


to books for kids over the summer. The public library has programs for kids | or 77% 


Families purchase books for their children | a 40% 
We must promote and I/My teachers provide books to take home| Feed 22% 
give high-interest books to a he Sek ese cpg a nei Fasc tecsand sensi quaplite tate ee pte gecacap eee isi te hanes ncespeuae , 
all of our children during 
the summer. School/District provides books to take home 17% 
Elementary School Principah eee ee Te 
New Hampshire 


There is a mobile library that goes to set: 
locations in the community | [I 10% 


Community partner provides: 
books totake home |: 4 10% 


Q. In which of the following ways do your students get access to books during summer break? 
See Appendix B for full question responses. 
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Ways Students Get Access to Books During Summer 
Break, by School Poverty Level 


Base: Total Teachers & Principals Combined 


Educators in high-poverty schools 
are slightly more likely to say that a 
community partner provides books 
to children over the summer, but less 77% 40% 10% 


likely ie feport Pabilis What programs Total Total Total 
or families purchasing books as a Educators Educators Educators 


way kids get access to books during 
summer break. 


81% 81% 


75% 71% 


55% 


9% 8% 1% 13% 


To me, equity in education 


means having access to a The public library has Families purchase books A community partner 
quality education as well as programs for kids for their children provides books to take home 


the support to encourage 
learning in and out of 


school. 
[ Low Poverty | Mid-low Poverty | Mid-high Poverty | High Poverty 


Elementary School Teacher, 
Indiana 


Q. In which of the following ways do your students get access to books during summer break? 
See Appendix B for full question responses. 
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Survey Methodology 


A national survey of 4,721 public school educators 
was conducted by YouGov between July 22, 2016 
and August 26, 2016, via an email-to-online survey 
method. Lists of teachers and principals were sourced 
from Market Data Retrieval’s (MDR) database of public 
school Pre-K-12 teachers and principals. A total of 
3,694 teachers (including 76 school librarians) and 1,027 
principals (including 146 vice principals) completed 
the survey. When data is presented among teachers, 
librarians are included unless otherwise specified. 
When the term “educators” is used to describe charts, 
tables and data findings, we are referencing teachers, 
librarians and principals combined. 


The sponsor of the research was not revealed to the 
respondents. Participation was incented with a gift 
certificate to an online education store, which was 
revealed at the end of the survey to be the Scholastic 
Teacher Store. Principals were additionally given 
the option to access a webinar of the results upon 
project completion. 
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In order to pull lists that were reflective of the 
distribution of public school teachers (Pre-K-12) across 
its national education database, MDR created over 
3,000 audience segments using unique combinations 
of states, school urbanicity, percentage of students 
receiving free/reduced-price lunch, years of experience 
and school grade level. A proportionate random 
sample was then pulled from each audience segment 
to ensure a representative sample across these criteria. 


The resulting data was weighted using a two-step 
process, separately for teachers and principals. Each 
state was first weighted to the appropriate proportion 
within the appropriate census region, and then the 
teachers and principals within each region were 
weighted on specific characteristics, based on available 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) and 
MDR information. Teachers were weighted on gender, 
years of teaching experience, school urbanicity, school 
grade range, district enrollment and percentage of 
students receiving free/reduced-price lunch. Principals 


were weighted on gender, metro status, school grade 
range, district enrollment and percentage of students 
receiving free/reduced-price lunch. 


Study Preparation 

Prior to questionnaire design, online focus groups were 
conducted in the spring of 2016 to obtain input on 
potential questions. Four focus groups were held with 
2016 State Teachers of the Year, and two focus groups 
were conducted with principals. In addition, an in- 
person working session was conducted with the 2016 
State Teachers of the Year to gain further feedback on 
the relevance and language of drafted questions. The 
survey was pre-tested in early July of 2016, including 
live interviews via telephone and web conference with 
eight teachers and five principals. 


The quotes that appear throughout this report were 
captured in one of several ways: 


e Educators who participated in the online survey had 
the opportunity to answer one of six open-ended 
questions regarding educational issues, and were 
also able to share any additional thoughts they had. 


e Verbatims were collected from educators who 
participated in the focus groups. 


Data Presentation 

Data are presented throughout this report in 
charts and tables. Due to the robust nature of the 
sample, it is safe to assume that any difference of 
7 points or more between teacher subgroups, any 
difference of 10 points or more between principal 
subgroups and any difference of 6 points or 
more when teachers and principals are combined 
is statistically significant at the 90% or 95% 
confidence level. 
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In some cases, percentages may not sum to 100% due to rounding. Additionally, when two or 
more scale points are combined, for example, to show the percentage who say they agree or 
agree strongly, percentages may round up or down by one percentage point. 


In this report you will see three main subgroups 
analyzed—poverty level, grade level, and subjects 
taught. Poverty levels are determined by NCES 
definitions of high- and low-poverty schools, based on 
the percentage of students eligible for free/reduced- 
price lunch. The four breaks shown in the report are 
as follows: 


Low Poverty (0-25%) n=690 
teachers and 197 principals, 


Mid-low Poverty (26-50%) n=923 
teachers and 257 principals, 


Mid-high Poverty (51-75%) n=1062 
teachers and 288 principals, and 


High Poverty (76%+) n=1019 
teachers and 285 principals. 


Grade levels for teachers are based on self-reported 
grades taught and defined as follows: Elementary 
(Pre-K-5) n=1928, Middle School (6-8) n=1011 and 
High School (9-12, AP) n=1056. Some teachers may 
teach grades that span multiple categories, in which 
case they were counted in the appropriate multiple 
categories. Principal grade-level subgroups are based 
on pre-coded classifications of Elementary n=625, 
Middle School n= 169 or High School n=189. 


When considering subjects taught, select data is 
presented on the 53% teachers who teach English 
language arts (ELA) to students. This subgroup 
generally includes nearly all elementary school 
classroom teachers, secondary school ELA teachers 
as well as reading specialist, tutors, etc. In the report, 
these teachers are referred to as “Teachers who teach 
literacy/reading” and include n=2,076 teachers. 
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APPENDIX A: DEMOGRAPHICS OF SAMPLE 


Teachers 


REGION GRADES TAUGHT GENDER 


Northwest Pre-K—5 (Elementary) Male 


Midwest 6-8 (Middle) Female 
South 9-12 (High School) Decline to Answer 
West SUBJECTS TAUGHT 

SCHOOL URBANICITY General Subjects/All Subjects Under 35 


City 28% Math 35-44 
Town 12% Science 55+ 
Social Studies/History Decline to Answer 


% FREE/REDUCED-PRICE LUNCH Special Education 
Foreign Language LIVE IN DISTRICT 
Unified Arts/Electives (Net) Yes 
YEARS OF EXPERIENCE No 
Fewer than 10 Decline to Answer 
SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 10-20 
Fewer than 500 21+ 
500-749 
750+ 
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Teachers, by School Poverty Level 


Poverty | Poverty | Poverty | Poverty Poverty Poverty Poverty Poverty 
SCHOOL URBANICITY YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
16% : 20% +! 29% : 51% Fewer than 10 
50% + 33% + 25% + 22% 10-20 
5% | 13% +: 16% | 11% 21+ 
28% + 34% + 29% + 16% GENDER 
GRADES TAUGHT Male 
Pre-K—5 (Elementary) 46% + 40% 49% 59% Female 
6-8 (Middle) 30% ' 32% + 26% : 26% Decline to Answer 
9-12 (High School) 33% + 39% + 33% : 22% 
SUBJECTS TAUGHT Under 35 


General Subjects/All Subjects 30% + 27% + 30% + 39% 35-44 
Math 47% § 41% + 51% | 57% 45-54 


English/ELA/Reading 51% + 50% + 52% + 58% 55+ 

Science 46% + 46% + 46% + 53% Decline to Answer 
Social Studies/History 45% §' 41% + 45% + 53% Average Age 
Special Education 11% + 11% + 11% + 10% ye] (0)\\ 


Foreign Language 3% ' AM + 3% 2% Northeast 
Unified Arts/Electives (Net) 28% + 25% + 24% + 28% 
SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
Fewer than 500 29% 
500-749 29% 22% 24% 
750+ 42% 46% 
LIVE IN DISTRICT 43% 54% 


Midwest 


South 


32% +: 38% 


West 
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Principals 


11411 0)\\ SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
Northwest Fewer than 500 Under 35 
Midwest 500-749 35-44 
South 750+ 45-54 
West RVG (0l0) RCCL VND Sav] 55+ 


SCHOOL URBANICITY Elementary Decline to Answer 
Middle Average Age 


High School LIVE IN DISTRICT 
Combined/Missng 
Rural 3 |) No 46% 

% FREE/REDUCED-PRICE LUNCH Male Decline to Answer 


Female 


Decline to Answer 
YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 

Fewer than 10 

10-20 

21+ 
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Principals, by School Poverty Level 


Low- | Mid-low | Mid-high | High Low | Mid-low | Mid-high | High 
Poverty | Poverty | Poverty | Poverty Poverty | Poverty | Poverty | Poverty 
SCHOOL URBANICITY GENDER 


Male 
Female 


Decline to Answer 


SCHOOL TYPE Under 35 
Elementary 35-44 


Middle 45-54 


High School 55+ 


Combined/Missing Decline to Answer 


YEARS OF EXPERIENCE Average Age 


Fewer than 10 i YC] (0) \} 


10-20 Northeast 


21+ Midwest 
SCHOOL ENROLLMENT South 


Fewer than 500 West 
500-749 


750+ 
LIVE IN DISTRICT 
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| APPENDIX B: EXPANDED SURVEY RESULTS 


Page 12 | We’d like to know to what extent you may agree or disagree with some sentiments about your profession. Providing 
year-round access to books at home is important to enhancing student achievement. 


: oa : Combined Teachers & Principals: 
Teachers: Grades Taught Principals: School Grade Range School Grade Range 

Total Preks 6-8 9-42 Total Total 
Teachers cone e = Principals |Elementary| Middle High | Educators |Elementary| Middle High 


(Elementary| (Middle (High 
School) School) || School) School School School School School School 


1928 1056 625 189 
Weighted Base 1773 1193 591 200 


Agree strongly/Agree (Net) 


Agree strongly 


Agree 


Disagree strongly/Disagree (Net) 


Disagree 


Disagree strongly 


Pages 12 & 20 | We’d like to know to what extent you may agree or disagree with some sentiments about your profession. Students should 
have time during the school day to read a book of their choice independently. 


Combined Teachers & Principals: 


Principals: School Grade Range School Grade Range 


Teachers: Grades Taught 


Total Total 


Principals | Elementary | Middle High Educators | Elementary | Middle High 
School School School School School School 


Total Teachers} preK_5 Gas 


(Elementary | (Middle 
School) School) 


Weighted Base 
Agree strongly/Agree (Net) 


Agree strongly 51% 


Agree 43% 


Disagree strongly/Disagree (Net) 6% 


Disagree 


Disagree strongly 
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Pages 13-17, 39 | Which of the following do you personally do as a way to promote reading among your students? 


Combined Teachers & Principals: 


Teachers: Grades Taught School Grade Range 


Principals: School Grade Range 


Total 
Teachers 


PreK-5 
(Elementary 


6-8 
(Middle 
School) 


Total 
Principals 


Elementary 
School 


Middle 
School 


High 
School 


Total 
Educators 


Elementary 
School 


Middle 
School 


High 
School 


Base 
Weighted Base 


1011 


1045 


1027 
1027 


625 


591 


169 


158 


200 


189 


4721 


4721 


2489 


2689 


1215 


1238 


1269 
1426 


Talk with students about the importance 
of reading 


Talk with families about the importance 
of their children reading 


Talk with students about the books they 
read for fun 


Participate in or host a school book fair 


Send home/Encourage teachers/staff to 
send home children’s book order flyers 


Encourage summer reading 


Encourage students to use the 
school library 


Encourage families to visit the 
public library 


Provide time for students to read on 
their own 


Read aloud to students 


Bailie ne FEIN OH G=EFamnIIPEECTIENE een enter mene ener ee 


Engage with authors/poets (through 
letters, social media, etc.) 


Arrange author/poet school visits 


Make books available for students to 
take home during the school year 


Make books available for students to 
take home during the summer 


Other (SPECIFY) 


None of the above 


ayNeyex-Jale lhe) 


67% 


36% 


64% 


: 7 re ere ene eee Nee 


24% 


51% 


64% 


40% 


41% 


57% 
13% 


12% 


— oaG an eects dette 


49% 


20% 
7% 
12% 


78% 
67% 
71% 
72% 


47% 


74% 
60% 


43% 


22% 


73% 


40% 


4 sidtl Sess 
61% 
49% 


42% 


oh cod 
1% 


84% 
79% 


76% 


: Pee ses| etigeet 


66% 
79% 
72% 
50% 


23% 


79% 


45% 


ae alate 
69% 


50% 


0% 


77% 
56% 
70% 


28% 


ere tae Rebate 


75% 


46% 


MN% 


neat lesie 
27% 


15% 


28% 


66% 


29% 


ore are ee 


ae a Alentes 
1% 


58% 


34% 


56% 


23% 


11% 


66% 


38% 


28% 


re seo 
12% 


24% 


28% 


58% 


30% 
. a 
4% 


57% 


72% 
52% 


68% 


- _ wisgeel es 


38% 


vs ee isl wah 


69% 


49% 


15% 


60% 


29% 


9% 


49% 


82% 
74% 


76% 


as fe ree) eee 


62% 


28% 


17% 


cen si sledieliides 


68% 
39% 
65% 


24% 
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Page 21 | How often is time set aside during your class(es) for all of your students to be read aloud to/read a book of their choice independently? 


Combined Teachers & Principals: 
School Grade Range 


Teachers: Grades Taught Principals: School Grade Range 


Total Total Total 
Middle Educators 


Teachers PreK—-5 6-8 CaP Principals 
(Elementary | (Middle (High 
School) School) School) 
1882 
Weighted Base 1730 
Ever (Net) 
Every school day 


Elementary Elementary | Middle 
School School School School 


1—4 times a week [subnet] 


1-2 times a week 


3-4 times a week 


2-3 times a month or less [subnet] 


2-3 times a month 


Once a month 


Less often than once a month 


Never 


Page 28 | How often are new books added to your school library? 


Title | Teachers Title | Principals Title | Combined Teachers & Principals 


Total 
Educators 


Total 
Principals 


Total 
Teachers 


Low Mid-low | Mid-high | High 
Poverty | Poverty | Poverty | Poverty 


Low Mid-low | Mid-high | High 
Poverty | Poverty | Poverty | Poverty 


Low 
Poverty 


Base 
Weighted Base 
Monthly+ (Net) 
At least a few times a month 
Monthly 
2-4 Times a year (Net) 
Quarterly 
Twice a year 
Once a year or less (Net) 
Once a year 
Once every couple of years 


Our school library hasn't been updated 
in as far back as | can remember 


| don't know 


ayNeyey-Jale lbs) 


Page 33 | Please indicate how much you agree or disagree with each statement. Schools play an important role in expanding access to books 
at home. 


Combined Teachers & Principals: 
School Grade Range 


Teachers: Grades Taught Principals: School Grade Range 


Total 


Teachers | _ Prek-5 oe 9-12 Principals Elementary | Middle | High | Combined/ Educators Elementary | Middle 


Zeke a (High School) School School | School | Missing School School 


High School 


Base 
Weighted Base 
Agree strongly/Agree (Net) 


Agree strongly 


Agree 


Disagree strongly/Disagree (Net) 


Disagree 


Disagree strongly 


Combined Teachers & Principals: 


School Grade Range 


Total Total 
Principals Elementary Middle High Educators Elementary Middle High 


Total 
Teachers PreK-5 6-8 9-12 


(Elementary | (Middle : 
School) School) (High School) 


n=3071 


Weighted Base 

Ever update their classroom library (Net) 
Monthly + (sub net) 

At least a few times a month 

Monthly 

2-4 Times a year (sub net) 


Quarterly 


Twice a year 


Once a year or less (sub net) 


Once a year 


Once every couple of years 


1am never able to update my 
classroom library 


| Appendix B 


Page 40 | In which of the following ways do your students get access to books during summer break? 


Title | Teachers Title | Principals Title | Combined Teachers & Principals 


Total Total 
Teachers | Low | Mid-low | Mid-high| Hi Principals| Low | Mid-low | Mid-high Low | Mid-low | Mid-high} High 
Poverty | Poverty | Poverty Poverty | Poverty | Poverty Poverty | Poverty | Poverty | Poverty 


Base 
Weighted Base 


School/district provides books to take home 


I/My teachers provide books to take home 


A community partner provides books to take home 


The school library is open 


The public library has programs for kids 


The school/district has literacy events 


There is a mobile library that goes to set locations in the 
community 


Families purchase books for their children 


| don't know 


Students get access to books over the summer in other 
ways (PLEASE SPECIFY) 


My students do not get books in any of the above ways 


| Appendix B 


NOTES: 


| Teacher & Principal Report Focus On Literacy 


“Literacy is a cornerstone that 
everything in the educational system 
. rests upon. It is more than teaching a 
student how to read. It is about harnessing 
the power of reading to propel student 
readers’ innovative brainstorming, ideas 
and solutions into existence. Strong 


readers become strong leaders!” 


High School Teacher, West Virginia 


